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side of Pera, on the Asiatic side, we find, 
according to the inscription, Scutari. We 
see that the different places are rightly 
arranged in a general way, but are only 
placed together in too small a space. The 
topographical view, however, must have 
been based on real knowledge. 

"The style of the painting is Florentine, 
the cassone belonging to a group of cassone 
panels which have to be dated in the first 



although it may be that there are still others 
in private collections yet to be recorded. 
The present garment, doubtless a compan- 
ion piece, appears to be identical with the 
Munich cope. The material of these two 
vestments, which is apparently the product 
of the same loom, is a sumptuous brocade 
with a pattern of floral sprays in high velvet 
pile woven in deep rich tones of reddish 
brown, buff, and gray combined with dull 




CASSONE, FLORENTINE, ABOUT I475 



decade of the second half of the Quattro- 
cento, as they are especially comparable 
to a pair of cassone panels in the possession 
of the Earl of Crawford, representing the 
Persian wars of Alexander the Great." 

W. R. V. 

AN EARLY SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY COPE 

A MOST interesting and beautiful 
cope of Persian brocade, dating 
from the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century, is now on 
exhibition in the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions. Up to the present time but one 
other ecclesiastical vestment of this type 
has been known, the one shown in the Mun- 
ich Exhibition of Mussulman Art 1 of 19 10, 
*Sarre and Martin. Meisterwerken Mu- 
hammedanischer Kunst in Mlinchen, 1910, 
vol. 3, pi. 202. 



blue, green, and yellow outlined in indigo 
on a cloth of gold ground. The pattern, 
of a pure Persian type, finds a parallel in 
the ceramics of the Mosque at Ardebil 2 , 
where a serpentine vine with the same con- 
ventionalized floral forms appears in the 
decoration of one of the portals. It is 
interesting to note, however, an occasional 
reversion to the earlier Mongolian type of 
Persian art. Take, for instance, that 
point in the design where the stems emerge 
from what has been designated by some 
writers 3 on Eastern carpets as the "seed 
lobe" or "cotyledon" motif. This motif, 
distinctly Oriental in character, resembles 
closely the Chinese conch or umbrella 
symbol, which again suggests the cloud 

2 Sarre. Denkmaler persischer Baukunst, Ber- 
lin, 1901, pi. XLI. 

3 Stebbing. The Holy Carpet of the Mosque 
at Ardebil, London, 1893, p. 16, pi. VII, fig. 5. 
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forms found in Chinese textiles, although 
it differs materially from the convention- 
alized serpentine cloud symbol used in 
Persian carpets. The small, flame-like 1 
figure that alternates with the bud and leaf 
motif scattered through the interspaces 
is also reminiscent of the Far East. The 
character of the pattern marks a transi- 
tion from the earlier symmetrical arrange- 
ment found in Persian patterns of the 
sixteenth century to the more naturalistic 
treatment that prevailed in later weaves. 
The floral forms, a variation of the pome- 
granate or possibly the peony, are still 
markedly conventional, although the droop- 
ing, half-opened buds and curving leaves 
have lost much of the rigidity of the earlier 
style. This is evidenced again in the bro- 
cade of a Persian coat 2 in the Stockholm 
Museum that shows a similar weave in 
which floral sprays with curving stems are 
combined with standing figures, a type of 
design that gained in popularity during 
the seventeenth century. 

Sumptuous brocades such as that of the 
two copes and of the Stockholm coat, with 
or without human figures, were of Persian 
origin. The Persians as Shiites refrained 
from human representations only in ma- 
terials intended for religious use in the 
mosques. Of course, the presence or 
absence of such figures in the copes would 

Martin. Figurale persische Stoflfe, Stock- 
holm, 1899, fig. 8. In this brocade the Virgin 
and Child are represented each with a flaming 
nimbus similar to the kwa-yen or flame orna- 
ment used on the temple drums of Japan. 

2 Idem, pi. I. 



be purely accidental, as they were used for 
Christian vestments where no such restric- 
tions existed. The orphreys and hood 
of the cope are of crimson taffeta bordered 
with a striped Persian silk. The hood, 
edged with a netted gold fringe, has a cen- 
tral floral ornament made from a fragment 
of the brocade. The embroidery of the 
orphreys, which is European and of some- 
what later date, is designed in panels, five 
on each side. In the top panel at the 
right stands the figure of the Virgin, while 
on the opposite side is the figure of the 
angel Gabriel bearing the Lily of the An- 
nunciation; below are two panels on each 
side containing crosses worked in tent stitch 
with silver-gilt thread, and in the lower 
sections the figures of four saints, doubtless 
representing the doctors of the Greek 
Church, Saints Athanasius, Gregory of 
Nazianzen, Basil the Great, and John 
Chrysostom. The saints are bearded and 
wear the robes of office, but are without 
symbols. Beneath each figure, however, 
is a band of lettering, too much worn to 
decipher but which appears to be either 
Greek or Armenian. The presence of the 
lettering and the absence of symbols are 
further proofs of the identity of the saints 
above named, who are as a rule designated 
only by their names. The morse is of 
engraved white metal and the lining of the 
cope printed cotton faced with crimson 
silk. While the vestment is complete 
in all its details, the narrow strips of bro- 
cade are pieced in several places, like the 
one displayed in Munich. 

F. M. 
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